CHAPTER    FIFTEEN

THE BIG CLEAN UP
AT THE TURN OF THE CENTURY, CARNEGIE FACED A
pressing problem.
Improved metallurgical processes and a hundred new
uses of fabricated material in buildings, bridges, ships
etc., had increased his profits enormously. But he_
the loss of Frick, more than he ever confessed. Not one
o^Tus wolrEmen partners, from the swift, magnetic
Schwab down, equalled the former chairman in re-
sourcefulness. Without the matchless co-ordinating
mind of Frick the great machine was weakening in some
of its parts. Carnegie knew it if outsiders did not.
To make matters worse, bold, forceful men, eager to
enrich themselves, were invading the field in which
Carnegie had long been pre-eminent. With breath-tak-
ing suddenness, in 1898 and 1899, the steel and iron
trade witnessed an extraordinary series of mergers. Bet-
a-Million John W. Gates, prince of gamblers, launched
his American Steel & "Wire Company of New Jersey.
Judge William H. Moore and his equally daring brother,
James, founders of Diamond Match and National Bis-
cuit, snapped into one combination no fewer than 265
tin-plate "mills.
J. Pierpont Morgan formed the $200,000,000 Federal
Steel Company with Elbert H. Gary, an able Illinois
lawyer, as president* Carnegie got a taste of this lusty
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